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JOURNAL 

OF THE 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 



DECEMBER, 1838. 



Third Report of a Committee of the Statistical Society of London 
appointed to enquire into the State of Education in fVeilminttur. 
[Read before Ihe Statistical Society of Londm, on Monday, Novemher 19, 1838.] 

Your Committee appointed to enquire into the state of education in the 
City of Westminster, having reported on the parishes of St Martin's-in- 
the-Fields and the Strand Union,* and on those of St. Margaret and St. 
John,t now submit their Report upon the three remaining parishes in 
Westminster, viz., St. George, St. James, and St. Anne Soho. 

The above three parishes lying contiguous to each other, and being 
very similar in the character of their inhabitants, may be considered as 
one large district, bounded on the north by Oxford-street, and on the 
west by the Serpentine River. The southern and eastern limits are not 
so easily defined without the aid of a map ; a tolerably accurate idea 
of these boundaries may, however, be formed by a line following the 
Thames from Chelsea Hospital to near Vauxhall Bridge ; thence passing 
near Buckingham and St. James's palaces, along Pall-Mall and the 
Haymarket, between the Seven Dials and Soho-square, to the top of 
Broad-street, St. Giles's. 

Within these limits is contained an area of 1310 acres, of which about 
half is covered with streets, houses and squares, and half is park or 
other open ground. 

The population of these three parishes, according to the census 
taken in 1831, was as follows: — 





Families. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


St. George's Parish . 


11,348 


26,328 


31,881 


58,209 


St. James's , , 


8,344 


18,019 


19,034 


37,053 


St. Anne's , , 


3,994 


7,567 


8,033 


15,600 



Total . 23,686 51,914 58,948 110,862 

Though very large additions have been made to the buildings in the 
neighbourhood of Belgrave-square since 1831, yet your Committee con- 
sider (on grounds which will be hereafter stated) that the total number 
then' given now equals the number of the resident inhabitants within 
the district. 

A very large portion of even the resident population consists of 
superior tradesmen and people of rank, and a still larger of middling 
tradesmen and shopkeepers. We forbear to offer any statement of the 
relative numbers of these classes, but what is more material to our pre- 

* See first PablicatioD, 1837. t See Journal, Nob. IV. and V. 
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sent purpose, viz., the number of poor families (of families who have 
not a street-door of their own, and whom a person would visit without 
first seeking permission) has been ascertained to be 3891 ;* and assum- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that these persons send their children to 
the Charity, Infant, Common Day and Dame schools, it will be seen by 
the following Report that 5326 children, or about 13 children in every 
10 families of this class, go to a Day school. 

The number of schools and scholars in the different parishes are as 
follows : — 



. Private. 



Charity. 



Schools . . 119 .3564 Scholars. 

To which may be added 7 Sunday schools, containiug 951 scholars, of 
whom 307, as far as your Committee can ascertain, are not in the habit 
of attending Day schools. 



St. George's contains— 


- 








Dame schools. 


32 


in which 


are 450 


Scholars.' 


Common Day schools 


36 


, J 


737 


J J 


Middling ,, 
Superior ,, 


33 
8 

109 




870 
160 

2217 


>> 


Charity , , 
Infant ,, 


6 
4 


> ) 


752 
595 


ft 



St. James's contains — 
Dame schools . . . 
Common Day schools. 
Middling ,, 

Superior , , 



Charity 
Infant 



10 
7 

17 
6 

40 

10 
2 



in which are 



231 
155 
657 
369 

1412 

1325 

385 



Scholars.' 



, Private. 



I Charity. 



Schools ... 52 3122 Scholars. 

To which may be added 6 Sunday schools, containing 926 scholars, 307 
of whom do not attend Day nor Evening schools. 

St. Anne's contains — 

Dame schools ... 4 in which are 78 Scholars.-! 

Common Day schools. 12 ,, 293 , 

Middling ,, 5 ,, 144 ,, 

Superior ,, 4 ,, 229 ,', 



. Private. 







25 


744 


Charity 


>> 


2 


325 


Infant 


>> 


> ) 


J ) 



I Charity. 



Schools 



27 



1069 Scholars. 

To which may be added 5 Sunday schools, containing 707 scholars, 
of whom 334 do not attend Day schools also. 

Besides the above schools, there are 3 Evening schools, containing 
28 scholars, in St. Anne's parish ; 3 Evening schools, containing 45 
scholars, in St. James's parish; and 7 Evening schools, containing 

* See Table XXIV. at the end of this Report. 
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33 scholars, in St. George's parish. All these Evening schools are kept 
by the masters of Common Day schools, and are generally attended by 
scholars of a more advanced age than those who attend the Day schools, 
being chiefly servants and other young persons who are employed 
during the day in their several vocations. 

Hence it appears that the total number of children in the three parishes 
who receive education in the Dame, Common Day, Infant, and Charity 
schools, and may be considered as the children of poor parents, is 5326. 
The children attending Middling schools in these three parishes, 
and who may be considered as the children of middling tradespeople, 
are 1671 ; while the children who attend Superior schools, and who 
may be considered as the children of superior tradespeople and gentrj^ 
are 758. The total number of children at school during the whole or 
part of the week, including evening scholars, will thus be 7861, ex- 
clusive of a small number contained in 9 schools, in which permission 
to examine was refused, or in which, for some reason, the facts could 
not be ascertained. The number of children so omitted from the total 
of day scholars, having been obtained from other trustworthy sources 
than the teachers, is stated at 197, which number is believed to be 
nearly correct. 

Respecting the Sunday schools, your Committee regret to say that 
their information is more uncertain. In almost all these schools the 
question how many children also attend Day schools was very imperfectly, 
if at all, answered. The whole number of Sunday scholars, however, 
is 2584, of whom, as they stand in the Report, 1636 attend Day schools 
likewise. 

Your Committee will now proceed to consider these schools according 
to the quality of the instruction given in them, adopting the same 
classification as they have followed in their former Reports. The private 
schools are: — 

I. — Dame Schools. 

These are schools kept by one female, or by a female assisted by a 
daughter or other relative, and in which little boys and girls are gene- 
rally educated together in about equal numbers, and for sums averaging 
M. per week, which amount is much beyond what would be charged in 
any kind of charitable institution. The number visited was 46, con- 
taining 759 scholars, in equal proportions of the sexes. 

Of these children, 379 are under 5 years of age, and the rest between 
5 and 15; but it may be right here to make the general remark, 
that there is a great uncertainty in these calculations as to ages. The 
teachers seldom know more of their scholars' ages than the visitor who 
enquires respecting them ; they are therefore distinguished, in a great 
measure, by guess, and the information on this head which is given in 
this Report, and the accompanying tables, must be received with this 
understanding. It is, however, sufficiently correct for the present pur- 
pose. The children are sent to these schools mainly with the view of 
being kept " out of the streets," and in general read from any book 
which they happen to bring with them from home. Some few learn 
to write (only 32 out of all the scholars) ; and some few are said to 
learn geography and history, by which is meant that these subjects are 

2 G 2 
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treated of in the books which they bring. In these schools a rod, as 
the instrument of punishment, is generally found upon the table.* 

Lastly, a very large portion are sent avowedly " to do nothing," the 
injunction from the parents being, that they are not to be " worried 
with learning," and in some cases not even " with needle-work." The 
furniture of the dame's room is generally such as may be seen in a 
cottage, or in the dwelling-rooms of a gentleman's out-door offices. 
Frequently there was seen a shelf of old dusty books " given her by 
the family " with whom she " had lived in place," such as odd volumes 
of the Spectator, old novels, and other refuse of a private library ; the 
Bible, carefully preserved in a green-baize, cover, was more rarely ob- 
served in these schools than in the Common Day schools ; the old news- 
paper seldom failed. The dames themselves are chiefly persons who 
have undertaken the task by way of support when other resources have 
failed : in many cases they were young women who had left service on 
account of ill health. The number of persons advanced in life was 
small. In five cases the room in which the school was held was the 
sole room in which the whole of the family slept and dwelt ; in every 
case but two, it was the only sitting-room. In one instance the school 
was held in a shop, but none were found in a cellar or garret. 

II. — Common and Middling Day Schools. 

The number of Common Day schools in the three parishes is 55, 
containing 1185 scholars, or on an average 21 in each school. Of 
these 486 are boys, and 699 are girls ; 341 of the total number, judging 
from appearance, were under 5 years of age, 14 above 15, and the 
rest between 5 and 15. The number of Middling Day schools is also 
55, containing 16*71 scholars, or 30 in each school, which average is 
about one-half greater than in the Common Day schools. The proportion 
of the sexes also is different, the number of boys being 882, and that of 
girls, TSg. Of the total number, 95 are under 5 years of age, 35 
above 15, and the remaining 1541 between the two ages. 

In the tables the Common Day schools are distinguished as Boys' 
Schools, Girls' Schools, and Schools for Boys and Girls. Those are 
designated boys' schools which are kept by a master, and in which the 
majority of children are boys, though in some instances girls are also 
sent there to learn to write and cipher — a general notion seeming to 
exist that men alone can teach these subjects. The other two classes 
of Common schools are kept by females, and are in fact little else than 
superior Dame schools. 

The education given in all these Common schools, is very imperfect ; 
the points on which most stress is laid are writing and arithmetic ; the 
parents are more anxious, and make more enquiries about these than 
about any other branch of their children's education ; they are, in fact, 
the only branches in which they are judges, and the teachers knowing 
this, are naturally induced to pay more attention to them. 

The Bible and Testament seem to be universally used in both the 
Common and Middling Day schools as class books, or books in which the 
children learn to spell and read. 

* These reels may be seen in bales at a shop in Robert-street, Grosrenor-square, 
and are sold retail at a farthing a-piece. 
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III. — Superior Schools. 

Of these schools there are 18 in the district, of which a detailed and 
accurate account is contained in the tables. This account was chiefly 
taken for the purpose of completing the general plan which your Com- 
mittee had in view, and of ascertaining the number of children receiving 
education in them. 

It is therefore unnecessary for your Committee to say anything more 
concerning them, or to give any more information than is conveyed 
in the accompanying tables. Indeed, the small number of such schools 
in each parish might render anything that might be said concerning 
them, personal, and therefore improper. 

In St. George's parish there is a Proprietary school, in connection 
with King's College, from which no return has been obtained. This, 
however, is of less consequence, as a considerable portion of the scholars 
probably come from other districts. 

IV. — Charity Schools. 

Charity schools are divided into — 

1. A Parochial school, in which 110 children are boarded, clothed, 

and fed. 

2. National or Parochial Day and Sunday schools, of which there 

are 14, containing 1731 children. Of these 1072 receive 
gratuitous instruction; the rest pay from Id. a week to 1^. 6d. 
a month. 

3. British and Foreign schools, of which there are 3, containing 561 

scholars, all of whom pay either 2d. or 3d. a week. 

4. Infant schools, of which there are 6, containing 980 children, who 

pay Id. or 2d. a week. 

5. Sunday schools, of which there are 18, some connected with 

Charity Day schools already enumerated, and some independent 

of any Day school. The total number of children attending 

them is 2584, of whom 1636 are, as far as your Committee can 

ascertain, also attend Day schools. 

Some observations concerning the relative merits of these schools will 

be seen below, and a detailed statement of the manner in which they 

are maintained and conducted, will be given in the Appendix to this 

Report. ^__^^_^^^^-_^.__ 

Your Committee propose now to offer some general remarks suggested 
by the information which they have collected, and the circumstances 
under which it was obtained. 

1. It is almost impossible to institute a fair comparison between the 
total population of this district and the number of children receiving 
education in schools. 

There is always a difficulty in defining what ought to be considered 
" resident population ;" and in the case of these three parishes, the 
difficulty is, greater than usual, because they are subject both to periodical 
increase and decrease. 

There is an increase every spring, caused by the immigration of a 
pertain number of families, who come from their country to their town 
residences, and by a much greater number of families who take houses 
jn tiondon for the season. On the other hand, there is a decrease every 
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autumn to a still greater extent, caused by the return of the gentry to 
the country, and by the tradesmen's families making short visits to the 
sea-side, or to their friends in the country. The former of the changes 
does not appear to affect the schools in any perceptible degree ; but the 
latter has considerable effect on the Middling schools, so much so, that 
one quarter's profit is in consequence often lost to the teachers. 

The total population of the three parishes, according to the census of 
1 83 1 , was 1 10,B62, but in a note appended to the return from St. George's 
parish, it was stated that the number of persons would have been 2000 
more, but for the families then out of town. Admitting that the dissolution 
of Parliament in the month of April in that year may have caused the 
absence from London of a certain number of families interested in the 
approaching elections, yet, as the census was made on the Ist of June, 
your Committee cannot but consider that the number of families visiting 
the metropolis at that season, who had no immediate interest in the 
elections, and would not therefore give up their houses until the expira- 
tion of their term, must have considerably increased the population 
returns of these parishes ; and therefore, in the absence of more certain 
data, reckoning this number by way of balance against the increase of 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood of Belgrave-square, your Committee 
conclude that the number stated in the Parliamentary Returns of 1831, 
will suflSciently well express the present resident population of the 
district. Upon this assumption, and calculating according to the pro- 
portions indicated by the Population Returns of Middlesex in 1831, it 
would appear that out of this number there are 21,502 children be- 
tween 5 and 15, of whom, according to Table XXI., 6713, or 31*2 per 
cent., are receiving some kind of education in schools within the 
district. 

2. Your Committee consider that the general aspect of the schools in 
this district is superior to that of the schools which they have previously 
examined in the other portions of Westminster; and they attribute this 
superiority in a great measure to Che more stationary habits of the people. 
It would seem that the high rate of wages which able workmen in each 
branch of retail trade are sure of obtaining in a neighbourhood which 
contains so many good shops, operate to keep them fixed in this locality ; 
and on this ground it is probable that (allowance being- made for the 
periodical migrations above alluded to) the population of this district is 
more stationary than that of any other part of the metropolis. It is 
reasonable to suppose that these stationary habits of the middle and 
lower orders should render them more respectable, and produce a 
corresponding good effect upon the scholars and upon the schools. 

8. With regard to the rank and condition of the persons who send 
their children to the several classes of schools visited by your Committee, 
it has been before stated that the scholars in the Superior schools are 
chiefly the children of superior tradesmen and gentry. But the number 
of these (only "758) is exceedingly small, when compared with the large 
population of this class within the district ; and even of this number 
150 ought to be omitted from the estimate, as they are boarders, who 
come from distant parts. The circumstance of so small a number of 
scholars in the Superior schools is readily accounted for by the general 
practice adopted by almost all who have the means, of sending children 
into the country, or into the suburbs of London, to be educated. The 
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Middling schools are resorted to by the children of middling tradespeople, 
although there are many instances in which children of mechanics are to 
be found in them. 

The Common Day schools are generally attended by the children of 
small tradespeople, and the Dame schools by those of mechanics and 
labourers who are above receiving a charitable education for their children, 
or allowing them to mix with what they call " low company." Some- 
times, however, these schools are resorted to from other motives ; from 
the prejudice, so common in town as well as in the country, that 
nothing is eflFectually taught where no payment is demanded ; — from 
unwillingness to comply with restrictions as to cleanliness which are 
enforced, more or less, in all Charity schools; — and too often, in cases 
where there is no perfectly gratuitous Charity school at hand, from a 
hope of escaping payment altogether by sending the child to a Dame's 
school, as long as the dame will receive it on trust, and then leaving 
the neighborhood without paying at all. 

The British and Foreign schools rank next to the Dame schools with 
regard to the condition of the persons who send their children to them, 
while the schools of the National Society rank in this respect last of all. 
Your Committee believe that this distinction is principally owing to a 
costume being given in the endowed National schools, which the children 
are expected to wear as long as they continue at the school. To this 
dress the poor are generally averse. Such as are in any degree raised 
above want will sooner forego the pecuniary advantage, than condescend 
to allow their children to bear the marks of charity. Another cause of 
the same kind is to be found in the regulation obliging the children, 
girls as well as boys, to wear short hair, which is enforced in most 
National schools, and which, as may be supposed, prejudices mothers 
against them. Lastly, the regulations as to cleanliness (important and 
excellent as they ^re), are nevertheless attended with a certain degree of 
trouble and expense to the parents, and indispose them, when their cir- 
cumstances give them the choice, to send their children to those schools 
in which they are observed.* 

* It might perhaps occur to some persons that the most obvious reason for the 
British and Foreign schools being resorted to by children of a superior class to 
those who attend the National schools, is to be found iii the circumstance that the 
instruction in the latter is sometimes entirely free, while in the former, a small 
sum is generally charged ; and that necessitous persons would therefore naturally 
prefer to send their children free, while those of better condition would take a pride 
in paying for their education. No doubt this circumstance has some weight, but 
not so much as is generally supposed. Your Committee are aware that the opinion 
prevails among many who are interested in the education of the lower classes, 
that the poor prefer to send their children to schools in which they pay for some 
part of their education, or, as it is usually expressed, " they like to pay for their 
children's schooling." This is no doubt true in many cases, but your Committee, 
judging from the frequent complaints which they heard during the progress of 
their enquiries of the difficulty of obtaining the money due from the parents, have 
great doubts whether it is so universal as is supposed. The master of the 
Parochial school of St. Anne's made a remark to their agent which appears to be 
original, and to give the true solution of the question. " Ask a parent," he 
observed, " to pay the whole value, or what he considers the whole value, of his 
child's education, and he will make au effort to do so. as is proved by the pre- 
ference which parents give to private schools. But offer him a charitable educa- 
tion, and he expects to receive it gratis. He is ready to pay for the whole 
instruction of his children, but he will not "condescend" to receive charity and 
pay likewise." 
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4. Looking to the relative merits of the Charity schools in the 
district, your Committee would say, that in point of cleanliness and 
regularity, the National and Parochial schools, and particularly St. 
George's National school for girls, are the best. 

The British and Foreign schools are behind these in the above-named 
particulars ; but it may be doubted whether they have not an advantage 
in some other respects. In these the true relation between teacher and 
pupil seems to be better understood; the children themselves have 
more energy, are more attentive to their business, and seem more 
impressed with the idea that they are sent to school to learn, and not 
to waste their time. In the National schools the master is usually 
looked up to as a master in every sense of the word ; in the British and 
Foreign schools he is addressed more as a friend, and treated with con- 
siderable, but not unbecoming, familiarity. In the former a rod is 
generally used to punish the children ; in the latter it was never 
observed. The distinction here noticed between the schools of the two 
Societies is observable also in the other districts which your Committee 
have examined. 

There are 6 Infant schools in this district; one of which, St. Mark's, 
is perhaps the best school of its kind. It has a clothing fund, a lending 
library, and a children's savings' bank attached to it ; and the whole- 
some effect of the last-named institution was proved, as soon as it was 
commenced, by the discontinuance of two sweetmeat shops in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. St. James's is the next best Infant school in the 
district. 

5. With respect to private schools, it is observable, that in the com- 
mon and middUng classes of schools, a considerable difference exists 
between girls' and boys' schools, or rather between those which are kept 
by masters, and those which are kept by females, for among the younger 
scholars the sexes are little separated. 

The schools which are kept by females are designated in this Report 
as Dame schools, Common Girls' schools, and Middling Girls' schools. 
As there is no regular system followed in these schools, the children 
are well or ill educated, exactly in proportion to the efficiency of their 
respective mistresses. In cases where there is an able, active, middle- 
aged, motherly female, of mild temper, and accustomed to children, 
but without any family of her own, and with no employment except the 
care of the scholars, the children under her perhaps receive a belter 
education, and are more attended to, than in any other description of 
schools. On the contrary, in cases where the mistress has taken up the 
profession merely as a resource in old age— where she has been obliged 
to leave her previous situation through continued ill-health, and tries this 
in the absence of all other means of support — where she has a large family 
of her own — or, lastly, where she keeps a cake-shop together with her 
school, and makes one establishment a means of attracting customers to 
the other, in these cases the degree of education which the children 
receive may be easily imagined. 

Of the Common Boys' schools it is very difficult to speak with 
impartiality. Devoid of that appearance of cheerfulness and domestic 
comfort which belongs to schools kept by females, and equally devoid of 
that kind of interest which attaches itself to charitable institutions, they 
always give the visitor an unfavourable impression ; nor is it until he 
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has been there some time that this impression wears off, and that he 
begins to observe that these schools are often conducted — not perhaps 
on any elaborate system, nor certainly with the best selection of books, 
— but still with ability and judgment in those branches which the 
masters profess to teach. 

Of the Middling schools for boys, your Committee are able to say 
less, because they were seldom admitted into the room in which the boys 
were assembled. As far as they could judge of the masters by one con- 
versation with each, their opinion of them is decidedly favourable. One 
or two were more like commercial travellers than persons whom a parent 
would wish to entrust with the care of children ; one or two were very 
young, and some far advanced in years. A large majority, however, 
seemed to be aware of the difficulty of performing a schoolmaster's duty 
well, and had, notwithstanding, made up their minds to encounter it. 

6. Most of the masters and mistresses, from the highest to the 
lowest, professed to give their children a "moral and religious'' educa- 
tion, but how far this profession is really acted up to in practice, it is 
impossible for your Committee to say. 

It is true there are some few exceptions to the above rule with re- 
spect to religious instruction ; but, so few, as in a manner to prove the 
general rule. Where masters professed to decline interfering with the 
religious instruction of their pupils on account of the sectarian opinions 
of the parents, it is not unlikely, and it certainly is a fact in one 
instance, that these very masters were the most disposed to promote 
piety and religion to the utmost of their power. 

It will be observed, on inspecting the table at the end of this Report 
{see Table X.), how large a proportion of the Superior, Middling, and 
Common Day schoolmasters are of the Established Church. Your Com- 
mittee have no means of accounting for this circumstance, as the same 
proportion by no means holds good with respect to the middling popu- 
lation of the district, judging by the number of dissenting chapels. No 
column in the tables represents the number of communicants. The 
question was not asked sufficiently often to give a definite result; but, 
as far as your Committee can speak from the reports of the agents, at 
least 20 per cent, were either communicants of the Established Church 
or communicating members of dissenting bodies. 

7. With respect to the books which are generally used in these 
schools, a visitor cannot help being struck with the sameness and com- 
mon-place character of them all. 

In the Dame, Common Day, Middling, and even in the Superior 
schools, the same unvaried catalogue of books prevails; viz., Pinnock's 
works, Murray's Abridgment, Vyse's Spelling-book, Mavor's ditto, 
Guy's ditto, Carpenter's ditto, &c. &c. 

Your Committee are not aware that in any one instance they met with 
a publication of the Religious Tract Society, or of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; nor, excepting in one school, in which 
a Saturday Magazine was read by the boys in a class, did they meet with 
any publication of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge : of 
all other new publications and helps to education, there exists an equal 
dearth. 

It will naturally be asked — what can be the cause of this adherence to 
one routine of books ? The cause must certainly not be looked for on 
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any principle of economy, for Vyse's, Carpenter's, and Mayor's Spelling- 
books cost Is. 6d. each; and any of the publications of the above- 
named Societies, containing quite as much or more matter, would cost 
Id. Your Committee apprehend that one cause is to be found in that 
strong aversion which the middle and lower orders entertain against 
anythii^ which can in any way be construed into charity. A dame, 
when asked by one of your Committee what was the reason she did not 
supply herself with some of the " Society's Cards," in preference to the 
torn leaves of a Dictionary, from which the childrert were learning to 
spell, replied, that such a measure would immediately be followed by 
the removal of all the children from the school. Another cause is to be 
found in the large per-centage which the publishers of these books 
allow to the proprietors of the schools — a kind of profit which the 
masters of the best schools do not hesitate to acknowledge, and which, 
indeed, there is no reason to conceal. 

8. It only remains to add a few remarks on the condition of the 
schools in this district with regard to ventilation, cleanliness, &c. Those 
which have been designated in this Report as Superior and Middling 
Day schools are situated, for the most part, either in large and open 
streets, or in squares ; and the comfort and cleanliness of them are, to 
say the very least, equal to that which the children can be supposed to 
enjoy at their own homes. 

The Dame and Common Day schools are often in narrow and dirty 
streets, of which enough are to be found even in this part of the metro- 
polis. Still none of them are so badly ventilated as to be offensive, and 
certainly none can bear any comparison with those of Liverpool and 
Manchester, as described in the Reports of the Statistical Society of the 
latter place. There are some of the Common Day schools which would 
be noticed for their cleanliness and neatness even in a country village ; 
and it is somewhat singular that these good specimens of schools occur 
more often in the old and crowded parts of the district, such as the 
neighbourhood of Wardour-street and Berwick-street, Soho, than in 
the more open and recent parts about Eaton and Belgrave squares. 
Even in the least creditable among them, the description of dirt is 
rather what might be expected in an untidy servant's bed-room than in 
the small and inconvenient dwellings of mechanics and labourers in a 
populous city. 

9. Your Committee are unwilling to close this account of the state of 
education in the city of Westminster, without making some remarks on 
the character and condition of the persons with whom they have come 
into contact in the prosecution of their labours. 

First. They would acknowledge the kindness with which the super- 
intendents of the different schools furthered the object they had in hand. 
Except in a few instances, the questions proposed were cheerfully an- 
swered, and no other pledge was exacted from the visitors, than their 
assurance that the enquiry was made simply for the purpose of eliciting 
truth. 

Secondly. They consider it their duty to remark, that, although they 
witnessed the most distressing cases of poverty in their visits, yet was 
never a hint given of a present being expected in return for the infor- 
mation afforded, nor was there even an allusion to such a subject. 

Lastly. There is another circumstance, though of a different kind, 
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which is in its way quite as characteristic of an English city as those 
before-mentioned, viz., the almost total absence of idiotcy, of deformity, 
or of other dreadful calamities incident to human nature, whether among 
the children at school, the families of the teachers, or the families which 
your Committee and their agents visited in search of schools. Your 
Committee trust that these remarks are not altogether irrelevant to the 
subject of an enquiry which so nearly concerns the moral and physical 
condition of Westminster — a city in which they may fairly add that they 
have visited and spent a considerable time in 500 houses, without in- 
vitation or announcement, often at inconvenient hours, and always for 
what might be considered an inquisitive purpose, and yet have experi • 
enced nearly unvaried civility, and the greatest readiness to afford infor- 
mation without any expectation of immediate benefit or reward. 



Table I. — Day Schools. 

Summary of Schools, and of Children receiving Education, exclusive of 
Sunday Schools. 



DESCRIPTION. 


"3 


11 


Number of Scholars. 


Boys. 


GirU. 


Total. 


Dame Schools 

Common Day Schools for Boys . 

,, Girls . . . 

, , Boys and Girls 
Middling Day Schools for Boys . . . 

,, Girls . • . 
Superior Day Schools for Boys , 

,, Girls . . . 

Total of Day Schools supported solely 1 

by the Parents J 

Infant Schools assisted by the Public. 
Charity Schools, and Schools attached tol 
Public Institutions 

Total of Day Schools 

, , of Evening Schools .... 

Total of Day and Evening Schools . 


46 
6 
20 
29 
19 
36 
5 
13 


47 

29 } 
39 J 

30 1 
61 / 
17 1 
39 . 


380 
486 

882 
381 


379 
699 

789 
377 


759 
1183 

1671 
758 


174 

6 

18 


268 
10 
21 


2129 

580 

1481 


2244 
400 
921 


4373 

980 

2402 


198 
13 


299 
. .♦ 


4190 

48 


3565 
58 


7755 
106 


211t 


299 


4238 


3623 


7861 



• AU the Evening Schools are kept by masters of Day Schools. 
\ Exclusive of 9 Schools, from which no returns could be obtained. 



Table II. — Day Schools. 

Date of Establishment. 

There were founded in or before 1820, 4 Day schools, 13 Common and Middling 
Day schools, 4 Superior schools, and 10 Charity schools; of these latter 2 were 
founded in the 17th, and 4 in the I8th Century. 

Between 1821 and 1830 were founded 2 Dame schools, 22 Common and Middling 
Day schools, 6 Superior schools, 1 Infant, and 6 (-harity schools. 

Since 1830 were founded 40 Dame schools, 75 Common and Middling Day 
schools, 8 Superior schools, 5 Infant, and 2 Charity schools. 
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Tablb III. — ^Day Schools. 
Statement of the Ages of the Children in Day and Evening Schools. 







Undfr 
5 Years. 


Between 
5 and 15 
Years. 


Above 
15 Years. 


Total. 


Dame Schools . 
Common >) • 
Middling ,, 
Superior , , . 
Infant ,, . 
Charity ,, . < 
Evening , , . 




379 

341 

93 

23 

687 

50 

3 


380 
830 

1341 
621 
293 

2179 
83 


14 

35 

114 

173 

20 


759 
1183 
1671 

758 

980 
2402 

106 


Total . 


• • 


1578 


5927 


356 


7861 



Table IV.— Day Schools, 
Modes in which the Schools are supported. 

WhoUy Free.— No part of the expense bein^ borne by the scholars. 

Clothes, board, and education are provided in one school — the Burlington school, 
containing 110 girls. 

Clothes and education are provided in the following 6 schools for all the 
children who are in the school at the time when the former are distributed ; 
viz., St. George's National schools for boys and girls; Belgrave National schools 
for boys and girls; the Offertory school, and St. Anne's Parochial school. The 
number of the children is 840, of whom 580 are boys, and 260 are girls.* 

Education is provided for all the scholars in 3 schools; viz. St James's Sunday 
and Evening schools for boys and girls, and the Knightsbridge National school, 
and for 40 out of 58 boys in Archbisl>op Tenison's school. The number, 
therefore, of boys receiving gratuitous education alone is 231, and of girls 101, in 
all 332. 

Partially Free. — Part of the expense beiing borne by the scholars. 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


In Charity schools • 


. 670 


450 


1120 


In Infant schools . 


. 580 


400 


980 



1290 



850 



2100 



Total number paying part) 
of the expense . . ,/ 

J^ot Free. — ^Tbe whole expense being borne by the scholars. 

There are in the Dame, Common, Middling, and Superior Day schools, 4373 
scholars, with 106 in Evening schools; making in all 4479, of whom 2177 are boys, 
and 2302 are girls, whose parents pay for their education. 

Of the 18 Charity Day schools, 9 are either wholly or'partially supported by 
public subscriptions, together with collections at churches or chapels. An endow- 
ment is distributed among 4 of these : 7 are supported by a public subscription ; 
1 by a share of the pew-rents in Archbishop Tenison's chapel, and 1 by the sacra- 
mental offerings in St. James's church. 

or the 6 Infant schools 5 are supported wholly by subscription, and the 
children's payments of \d. or 2d. pefcweek; and one is chiefly supported by an 
individual lady. 

The expenses of the Sunday schools are defrayed in 7 instances by collections 
and subscriptions ; in 5 by the former, and in 3 by the latter mode alone. Two 
are supported out of the funds of the National schools with which they are con- 
nected. In one instance, the information was not obtained. 

* In the Charlotte Street chapel school, also, all the children, consisting of 
72 girls, are clothed. 
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Table V. — Day Schools. 

Statement of the Weekly, Quarterly, or Annual Charge for Instruction in 
Schools supported entirely by Payments of the Scholars. 







Dame. 


Common Day. 


Middling. 


Superior. 


Rates of 
















Payment. 


Schools 


Scholars 


Schools 


Scholars 


Boys and Girls. 


Boys atkd Girls. 


Schools 


Scholars 


Schools 


Scholars 


£. s. d. 




















ro 3 


2 


16 


, , 


.. 


.. 










4 


6 


50 


, , 


, , 


, , 










6 


30 


551 


3 


61 












8 


5 


92 


10 


215 


, , 








ii. 


9 






3 


62 


, , 








l< 


10 






6 


132 


^ _ 








11 






1 


18 


^ ^ 








^ 


1 
I 2 
1 3 
1 4 
.0 Z 6 

ro 8 

10 
12 
13 


,, 


• • 


18 
1 

'i 

I 

I 

« • 

'i 


423 
35 

30 
30 

17 

26 


9^ 
bl 

9 3 


34 
20 

88 








15 






1 


30| 


6 4 


2.34 
108 








16 






• • 


. , 


*1 


45 






^ 


18 






, . 


, , 


ff 1 


24 








1 1 






6 


78| 


6 10 
5-16 


391 
399 


41 
*4 


90 
91 


3 


1 2 






1 


20 




, , 




. , 


o» 


1 5 
1 10 






•• 


i 


bi' 
y2 


23 
36 


9 1 


if 




1 11 6 






1 


8 


y3 


40 1 


b3 
^4 


270 
173 




2 2 






.. 


.. 


f61 
1*1 


30 1 
20 / 


9l 


25 




.3 13 6 






, • 


, . 






$ 1 


27 


Boarding Schools. 


















£. £. 


















a 


f25 to 30 






• • 


, , 


, , 


, , 


9'^ 


29 


^1 


40 to 50 






, , 


, , 


, , 


, , 


bl 


17 


■0 


50 






•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 


*1 


19 


Total . . 


46 


759 


53 


1,185 


51 


1,492 


18 


758 




" 




Boj». ' 


Girls. 


Excludte of 
Boarding Schools. 


Average Weekly) 
Charge • • / 


6d. 


lOJrf. 


U.3d, 


u. 


Boys. 

l/.8*.li</. 


Average Quar-1 
terly Charge • j 


10*. 


18>. U. 


11. U. 


U. OK 


Girls. 

U 12». lOJrf. 



Note. — In the Dame schools the charge above specified is for reading and needle- 
work, and does not include writing, or other extras, which are rarely taught in this 
class of scbouls. In the other schools the highest charge has been taken, excluding 
French, and other ^milar extras. 
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Table VI. — ^Day Schools. 
Subjects professed to be Taught in each Class of Schools. 



SUBJECTS. 


Number of Children nnder Instruction. 1 


















Dame. 


Common. 


Middling. 


Superior. 


Krening. 


Charity. 


Total. 


Readiug . . 


498 


964 


1642 


748 


102 


2378 


6332 


Writing . . 


32 


423 


1306 


719 


105 


1935 


4520 


Arithmetic. . 


6 


348 


1274 


738 


95 


1960 


4420 


Sewing . . 


297 


539 


756 


321 


2 


905 


2820 


Knitting , . 


13 


11 


25 


, . 


, , 


110 


159 


Grammar . . 


23 


374 


1161 


724 


83 


596 


2961 


Geography. . 


10 


250 


991 


649 


56 


437 


2393 


History . . 


10 


248 


1016 


473 


58 


686 


2491 


Drawing . . 




6 


88 


107 


1 


288 


490 


Classics . . 




• • 


66 


18 


1 


, , 


85 


French . . 




3 


177 


372 


5 


. . 


557 


Geometry . 




9 


50 


54 


4 


, , 


117 


Mensuration . 
Total Numberl 




13 


50 


51 


5 


87 


206 
















of Scholars in > 


759 


1185 


1671 


758 


106 


2402 


, ^ 


alltheSchoolsJ 
Domestic Duties 




















• • 






280 


280 


Morals . . 


759 


1185 


1671 


758 


15 


2378 


6766 


Religious Duties 


759 


1185 


1581 


515 


• . 


2378 


6418 



Aote. — The Infant schools are omitted in this Table, because it would be impos- 
sible to draw the line between those who do, and those who do not, learn reading, 
arithmetic, geography, history, &c. 

Table VII. — Day Schools. — Instruction professed to be received. 

Daine schools — total number, 46. In 4 of these the children are classed ; in 32 
the mistresses profess to question the children in what they learn j the monitorial 
system is not followed in any; there are no visitors nor periodical examinations. 

Common Day schools— tofal 55. Classes in 31; children questioned in 54; 
and periodical examinations in 3. The monitorial system is not adopted in any. 

Middling Day schools — total 55. Information not obtained from 2. Classes in 45 ; 
monitorial system in 2 ; children questioned in 51 ; periodical examinations in 19. 

Superior Day schools — total 18. Children classed and' questioned in all; 
monitorial system in one boys' school ; and periodical examinations in 12. 

Infant schools — total 6. Children classed and questioned, and monitorial 
system adopted in all ; appointed visitors in 5 ; and periodical examinations in 3. 

Charity schools-:-total 18. . Scholars classed in 16 ; monitorial system adopted, 
and children questioned in all; appointed visitors in 14; and periodical examina- 
tions in 15. 

Evening schools. In one only the scholars are questioned ; in the rest there 
were neither classes, monitorial system, visitors, nor periodical examinations. 



Table VIII. — Day Schools. — Instruction in Geography. 

Maps and Globes are used in 1 Common Day school for boys; in 10 Middling 
Day schools for boys, and in 15 for girls; in all the Superior schools for boys, 
and in II of those for girls^-in' all 42 schools. 

Maps only are used in 23 Common Day schools ; in 5 Middling Day schools for 
boys, and in 15 for girls ; in 2 Superior schools for girls ; in all the Infant schools, 
and in 3 Charity schools — in all 54 scihools. 

In the remaining 102 schools ; viz., 46 Dame schools, 31 Common Day schools, 
7 Middling schools (no information having been obtained upon this point from 
3), and in 15 Charity schools, neither Maps nor Globes are used. 
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Table IX. — ^Day Schools. 

Schools with Lending Libraries, and Charitable or Provident Societies 
attached to them. 

Three schools ; viz., the St. James's National schools for boys and girls, and the 
Infant school connected with them, have a Lending Library, a Clothing and 
Benefit Society, and a Savings' Bank. The St. George's Infant school has a 
Lending Library, with a Clothing Society and Savings' Bank. In the school 
established by the Christian Benevolent Society in Ship-street, there is a Lending 
Library, with a Savings' Bank ; and the same are found in Archbishop Tennison's 
school. In the 2 National schools of St. George, the Charlotte-street Chapel 
School, and the National School of St. Anne, there is a Lending Library, and all 
or part of the scholars are clothed. In the Belgrave-street National schools, and 
the Offertory school, the children are clothed. 



Table X. — Day Schools. 

Information relative to the Teachers of the Day and Evening Schools. 
Dame Schools, Teachers 46. 
Of these 23 have no other occupation, 22 have. 

31 were born and educated in London, 14 in the country, and 1 in 
Ireland. 

7 profess to have been educated for the employment, and 39 do not, 

32 are members of the Established Church, and 14 are Dissenters. 

Common Day Schools, Teachers 55. 
Of these 52 have no other occupation, 3 have. 

35 were born and educated in London, 19 in the country, and 1 in 

Ireland. 
25 profess to have been educated for the profession, 30 do not. 
43 are members of the Established Church, and 11 are Dissenters. 
Middling Day Schools, Teachers 55, 
Of these none have any other occupation. 

32 were born and educated in London, 19 in the country, 1 in Ireland, 

and 1 in the East Indies. 
39 profess to have been educated for the profession, 15 do not. 
50 are members of the Established Church, and 5 are Dissenters. 
Superior Day Schools, Teachers 18. 
Of these 17 have no other occupation, 1 has. 

12 were born and educated in London, and 6 in the country. 
15 profess to have been educated for the profession, 3 do not. 
14 are members of the Established Church, 4 are Dissenters. 
Infant Schools, Teachers 6. 
Of these none have any other occupation. 

5 were born and educated in London, and 1 in the country. 
5 profess to have been educated for the profession, 1 does not. 
5 belong to the Established Church, one is a Dissenter. 
Charity Schools, Teachers 18. 
Of these none have any other occupation. 

10 were born and educated in London, and 8 in the country. 
10 profess to have been educated for the profession, 8 do not. 
14 belong to the Established Church, 4 are Dissenters. 
Total, 198 Teachers. 
Of these 171 have no other occupation, 26 have. 

125 were born and educated in London, 67 in the country, 3 in Ireland, 

and 1 in the East Indies. 
101 profess to have been educated for the profession, 96 do not. 
158 are members of the Established Church, 39 are Dissenters. 

Note. — All the Evening schools are kept by Masters of Day schools. The 
Principals only of schools are included in the above abstract. Where the figures 
do not agree with the total numbers, which occurs only in two trifling instances, 
the necessary information could not be obtained. 
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Tablb XL — ^Day Schools. 
7V»we which the Teachers in Day and Evening Schools have been engaged 

in that office. 



SCHOOI& 


1' 


Number of Yean engaiied in Teaching. 1 


1. 
J" 


^'c. 


l« 


u 


1-5 


Is 


h 








II 


11 


J^ 


11 


U 


g a 3 1 


Dame Schools. . . • 


46 


11 


9 


6 


3 


3 


7 


6 


1 


, . 


Common Schools. . . 


55 


5 


7 


2 


4 


4 


11 


13 


8 


1 


Middling Schools. • . 


55 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


10 


12 


23 


> . 


Superior Schools . • . 


18 


• ♦ 


• • 


1 


• • 


• • 


5 


5 


7 




Intant Schools . . . 


6 


♦ • 


2 


* • 


• • 


1 


3 


. . 




.. 


Charity Schools . . . 
Total . . 


18 


1 


2 


• • 


•• 


1 


5 


5 


4 


•• 


198 


19 


21 


12 


9 


11 


41 


41 


43 


1 



Table XII — Day Schools. 
List of Books found in the Dame and Common Day Schools. 



Titles of Bookt. 



& 



Titles of Bookt. 



it 
o 



Bible. ..... 

Testament . . . ■ 
Prayer Book . . . 
Watts's Hymns . . . 
Various Catechisms . 
United Brethren's Text-book 
Little Hymns . . . 
Infant's Guide . . . 
Spelling Books, Vyse's . 

— — ■ Mayor's 

Guy's . 

" Carpenter' 

— — — — Fenntng's 
• Other . 



Pinnock's Catechisms 

— — Works . 

Various Primers . 
Reading made easy. 
Entick's Dictionary. 
Various Alphabets . 
Child's Instructor . 
Dr. Mablin's Seadioe ea^. 
Walkinghame's Arithmetic 
Bonnycastle's ditto . 
Arithmetical Tables 
Davies's Reading made easy 
Goldsmith's England . 
——*——— Rome • . 
————— Greece. . 
' Natural Hist 

— — — ^ Geography 

■ First Step 

Knowledge ... 
BrowD?s Catechism . . 



to 



Murray's Grammar . 
—— Do. abridged 

First Book 

■ Introduction to 

Reading . . . 
Guy's Geography . 
' Exercises . . 

Enfield's Speaker . 
■■ Reader 

Blair's Class Book . 

Reader . 

Magnall's Questions 
iGsop's Fables . . 
Johnson's Dictionary 
Entick's ditto . . 
Geography and History, by 

a Lady . . . 
Elmes's Instructor . 
Life of Josephus . 
History of England. 
Narrative Pieces 
Scott's First Rudiments 
■ ■ French Rudiments 

Cocker's Instructor . 
Miscellaneous Questions 
Levizac's Grammar. 
Perrin's Fables . . 
Til^aque ... 
Wilkin^s S. C. 6. . 
Rundell's S. H. . . 
Ackworth's Vocabulary 
Guthrie's Geography 
Murray's ditto • . 
Abb£ Gaultier'a Works 
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Table XIII. — Sunday Schools. 

Summary of Sunday Schools, and of the Scholars on the Books and in 
Average Attendance. 


RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS. 


1 

O 

1 
1 


SCHOLARS. 


i 
< 

2 

-5 


h 

li 


Average Number of 
Scholars In Attend- 
ance Ui a School. 




AGE. 


SEX. 


Total Number of 
Scholars on the 
Book-s. 


|l 


a"" 

a) .-1 
11 


5^ 


1 


4 

3 


Church Establishment 
Independent . . . 
Presbyterian • . . 
VVesleyan .... 
Baptist 

Total . . . 


5 
8 
2 
2 
1 


66 
46 
14 
20 
23 


435 
1198 
248 
156 
106 


180 

43 

23 

20 

6 


305 
603 
154 

85 
70 


376 
684 
131 
111 
65 


681 

1287 
285 
196 
135 


56883-3 
882 68-5 
170 59-6 
11558-6 
11081-4 


113 

no 

85 

57 

110 


18 


169 


2143 


272 


1217 


1367 


2584* 1845 


r 


103 



* The exact proportion of this number who also attended Day Schools, could not be obtained. 
In 12 schools it was given ; these contained 1641 scholars, of whom 1043, or 63 per cent,, attended 
Day schools likewise. If the same proportion be applied to the remaining 6 schools, the total num- 
ber of Sunday scholars, who attend Day Schools, will be 1636, leaving 918 who receive only Sunday 
instruction. 



Table XIV. — Sunday Schools.— Dafe of Establishment. 



In or before 1820 . 
From 1821 to 1830 
Since 1830 . . . 



Schools. 
6 
7 
5 



with 



Scholars. 

916 

1009 

659 



Total 



18 



2584 



Table XV. — Sunday Schools, — Size of Sunday Schools. 

Number of Sunday schools in which the scholars on the 
books do not exceed 100 3) 

Number of Sunday schools in which the scholars on the >18 
books do exceed 100 15J 

The average attendance do not exceed 100 .... 9 Kg 
,, ,, do exceed 100 ..... 9/ 



Table XVI. — Sunday Schools. — Number of Scholars to a Teacher. 

Average No. of 

Scholars to a 

Teacher, 

lOi 



Denominations. 



Schools. Teachers. 



Established Church 
Independent 
Presbyterian . . 
Wesleyan . . . 
Baptist .... 



Total 



5 
8 
2 
2 
1 

18 



54* 
137 
24 
26 

22 

263 



Average No. of 

Scholars 

Attending. 

568 
882 
170 
115 
110 

1845 






• At one of these schools the number of teachers was not given in the return — it has been assumed 
to be 10. In 2 others the schools are conducted by a single master and mistress. If these 2 schools 
were omitted, the average number of scholars to each teacher in the schools connected with the 
Established Church would be 6i. 



VOIi. I. NO, VIII. 



2 H 
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Table XVII. — Sunday Schools 



In 1 
I 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 



school 



Tofftl Time in 
School. 

Not Stated. 

2 hours. 
2i ,, 

3 ,, 
3 ,, 
3i ,, 
3i ,, 
3i ,, 



Time devoted to 
direct iDstruction. 

2J hours. 

2 „ 

1^ " 

3 ,, 
Not stated. 

2^ hours. 

24 „ 



Employment of School Hours. 

Total Time in 
Sclioo]. 

In 1 school 3f hours 
4 „ 
4 ,, 



) ) 



4 ,',' 

44 ., 
Not stated. 



Time demoted to 
direct iDstrtictloa. 

3 hours. 
Not stated, 

4 hours. 
4 

^ ,, 

4 ,, 

Not stated. 



>> 



Table XVIII. — Sunday Schools. — General Mode of Conduct. 
In 12 out of 18 schools there are appointed visitors. 

Examinations are held in 7 schools, and no examinations in the remaining 11. 
The monitorial system is followed in 3, and not followed in the remaining 15. 
In 13 schools the children are questioned in what they learn, and in 5 they are 
not so questioned. 



Table XIX. — Sunday Schools. 
Libraries and Societies attached to Sunday Schools. 

A Lending Library is attached to 10 schools, containing 1436 scholars. 

A Lending Library and Clothing Society are attached to 1 school, with 135 
children. 

The same, with a Sick Fund for the children, are attached to 2 schools, con- 
taining 360 scholars. 

A Lending Library and Saving's Fund for children is attached to 1 school, with 
158 scholars. 

Two schools, containing 273 children, have no Library nor Society attached. 

Two schools, containing 222 children, are immediately connected with a Day 
school to which there are attached a Lending Library, a Clothing and Benefit 
Society, and a Saving's Bank. 



Table XX. — List of Schools supported wholly, or in part, by En- 
dowment, Public Subscription, or by Ihdividtials ; or attached to a 
Place of Worship, or a Public Institution. 



No. 








PARISHES. 


i 

|l 


-Si 


AGE. 


SEX. 




SCHOOLS. 


11 


S'" 

It 

Mm 


kti 

9 
o 

< 


o 

to 


3 


ij 

■St 




SUNDAY SCHOOLS.(o) 




















I 


St. Mark's 


St, George's . 


1831 


12 


48 


100 


10 


76 


82 


158 


2 


Cliarloite-street Chaijel 






^^ 


1831 


30 


.. 


193 


.. 


53 


140 


193 


3 


New Ranelagh.ruail . 






1 . 


1827 


6 


20 


30 


.. 


21 


29 


50 


4 


Gillin-Iijim-stret't . . . 








1836 


n 




120 




60 


60 


120 


5 


Oxford Buildings . . 






J ^ 


1833 


6 


11 


69 


,. 


36 


24 


80 


6 


Rnbert-strfet . . . 






,, 


1818 


20 


20 


220 


.. 


110 


130 


240 


7 


Shepheril's Market . 






J ^ 


1816 


12 




110 


,, 


50 


60 


110 


8 


St James's, Male . . 






St. James's . \ 


18-27 


;i 


, . 


12 


130 


142 




142 


9 


,, Female . 






u 




40 


40 




80 


80 


10 


Craven Chapel, Male . 






^ , 


1825 


20 


is 


144 


8 


i67 


, , 


167 


U 


, , Female 






,, 


1823 


30 


.. 


205 


S 


, . 


210 


210 


12 


Scotch Church . . . 






J , 


1808 


14 


14 


144 


23 


90 


91 


181 


13 


Peter-street, Wesleyan 








1817 


20 




126 


20 


64 


82 


146 


U 


St, Anue's .... 






St Auoes . 


1S35 


10 


is 


90 




34 


74 


108 


15 


Chapel-street . . . 








1824 


16 




181 


19 


90 


110 


200 


16 


Grafton-street . . . 






^^ 


1818 


22 


23 


106 


6 


70 


65 


135 


17 


Crown-street . . . 






^, 


1823 


22 


,, 


149 


U 


70 


90 


160 


18 


Christian Benevolent Society . 




1813 


10 




104 


•• 


64 


40 


104 




Total . . . 






263 


169 


2143 


272 


1217 


1367 


2584 
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p 




AGE. 


SEX. 


M 








-4 


■r 






j3 w 












No. 


CHARITY .SCHOOLS. 


PAHISHES. 




t-, £ 

ii 


.ft 

is 


am' 

ll 


s 

.a 

< 


i 


5 


i'i 




DAY SCHOOLS. 






















Instruction Gratuitous to all. 




















1 
2 
3 






1699 
1742 
1818 


2 
1 

1 




150 
250 
liO 




100 

250 


50 
120 


150 
350 

120 


St. George's Nattonal, Male . 7 
, , Female 


St. George's i 


4 


St. George's, Out.wai-<l,Natiou.il, 
Male S 


1742 
1814 


V 




150 


• ■ 


150 




150 


5 


St. George's, Out-ward, National, 't 
Female 




1814 


1 




90 


•• 




90 


90 


6 


Knightsbridge, National. . . 


1 


isai 


\' 




70 


• • 


49 


21 


70 


7 
8 


Burlington 

Offertory 


St. James's . 


1699 
1771 


2 

1 




110 
80 


•• 


'so 


110 


110 
80 


» 


St. James's, Sunday and Even- > 
ing, Male 5 




1827 


1 




12 


1.30 


142 


,, 


142 




*' 


















JO 


St. James's, Sunday and Even- \ 
ing, Female i 




1827 


1 




40 


40 


, , 


80 


80 
























Total 

Itislruction Cralaitous to Part. 


•• 


•• 


I 




1072 


170 


771 


471 


1242 
















u 


Archbishop Tenison's Gram- 7 
mar 5 


St. James's . 


1702 


1 




58 




58 


.. 


58 
























DAY SCHOOLS. 






















Instruction not Gratuitous, 




















12 


Christian Benevolent Society (6) 


St. Anne's . 


1793 


1 


.. 


175 


'2 

1 


IVb 


86 


175 


13 
U 


Chiirlofte-street Chapel . . . 
Scotch Church 


St. George's . 
St. James's . 


1830 
1833 


1 


50 


70 
65 


30 


72 
116 


IS 

16 
17 
13 


Craven Chapel, Male (6) . . 

,, Female (6) . . 

St. James's National, Male . . 

, , Female . 

TotalofDay Schools, 18 . 


^ 


1827 


1 

1 
1 
1 


•• 


160 
221 
132 




221 


ieo 

i32 


226 
160 
221 
132 


7 


50 


1049 


3 


662 


450 


1102 




INFANT SCHOOLS. 






















Instruction not Gratuitouf. 




















1 

8 






1833 
183(i 


2 
1 


■>8tl 
93 


12 




200 
63 


80 

42 


280 
105 


Craven Chapel (6) , . . . 
St Mark's . . .... 




3 
4 


St. George's . 


1831 


2 


135 
63 


99 
90 




123 
74 


111 
79 


234 
163 






a 


St. Peter's 




1833 


2- 


iai> 


45 




100 


/O 


IVO 


6 


Mrs. Glynne's 


>» 


1829 


1 


31 


; 




20 


18 


38 




Total of Infant Schools, 6 . 


• • 


•• 


10 


727 


263 


•• 


680 


400 


980 



(a) Of the Sunday schools, Nos. 1, 2, 8,9, and 14 are connected with the Established Church; 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 15, and 17, with congregations of Independents; Nos. 12 and 18 with the 
Scotch Church ; 3 and 13 with Wesleyan ; and 16 with Baptist congregations. 

(6) These schools are conducted upon the British and jb'oreign system. 
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Table XXI. — General Summary of Schools and Scholars in the three 
Parishes of St. George, St. James, and St. Anne Soho, 



DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOLS. 


Total of the 

three 

Parishes. 


TOTAL OF DISTRICT. | 


Age. 


Sex. 


Per Centage 1 


1 


m 


10 

1 






1 


4 

a 


111! 


0^" 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Church of England • • . • 
Protestant Dissenters . . . . 

Tptal , . . . 

Retained also as Day-scholars . 
Receiving Sunday School TniO 

DAY SCHOOLS. 

Dame Schools 

Common Day Schools , , • , 
Middling ditto ...... 

Superior ditto .•■•«. 

Supported solely by the Scholars 

Infant Schools assisted hy the") 

Public . j 

Charity and Endowed Schools . 

Supported or uded by Cliarity . 

Evening Schools 

Total Number of Schools audi 
Scholars } 


5 
13 


681 
1903 


66 
103 


435 
1708 


180 
93 


305 
912 


376 

991 


26-35 
73-65 


•• 


18 


2584 
1636 


169 
or 

6-54 
per 
cent. 


2143 

or 
82-93 

per 
cent. 


273 

or 
10-53 

per 
cent. 


1217 

or 
47-10 

per 
cent 


1367 

or 
52-90 

per 
cent 


100- 
63-31 


24-74 


•• 


948 


63 


786 


100 


464 


522 


36-69 


11-14 


46 
55 
55 

18 


759 
1185 


379 

341 

95 

23 


.''SO 
830 
1641 
621 


'i4 
35 

114 


380 
486 

882 
381 


789 

377 


•• 


8-58 
13-39 
18-89 

8-57 


174 


4373 


838 


3372 


163 


2129 


2244 


.. 


©-43 


6 

18 


980 
2402 


687 
50 


293 
2179 


173 


580 
1481 


400 
921 




11-08 
27-15 


S4 


3332 


737 


2472 


173 


2061 


1321 


• . 


38-23 


13 


106 


3 


83 


20 


48 


58 


.. 


1-20 


229 


8809 


1650 
or 
18-56 
per 
cent. 


6713 

or 
76-24 

per 
cent. 


446 
or 

5-20 
per 
cent 


4703 

or 
53- 15 

per 
cent. 


4145 

or 
46-85 

per 
cent. 


■ 


100- 



Table XXI I.- — Shewing the causes of Children leaving the National School 
qfSt. George'Sffrom July, 1826, to July, 1838, (12 Years). 

[Taken ftom the Books of the SchooL] 

Boys. Girls. 

Left the Palish 241 100 

Withdrawn 137 150 

Got employment . . 311 68 

Promoted to Endowed School 110 

Left, being of full age 50 60 

Withdrawn in bad health 3 3 

Dead 9 9 

Received at Workhouse ...«.,.. 16 4 

Absconded with their clothes 9 4 

Expelled 7 1 

Dismissed 100 48 

Not to be found 6 4 

Went to sea 1 . . 

Transferred from one Ward School to the other .18 11 

Total . . . 1020 62 
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Table XXIII. 

•Shewing the Occupations, and Illustrating the Class of Persons who send 
their Children to Charity Schools, distinguishing British and Foreign 
Schools from National and Infant Schools, distinguishing also the latter 
as Schools in London and Schools in the Suburbs, 





National and Church of England 




TRADES and CALLINGS 




Infant Schools. 


British and Foreign. 


IPAKENTS. 


In London. 


In Suburbs. 


Number. Per-Ceatngo. 


Number. 1 


er-Ceatage 


Number. rcr-CenUg* 


Bricklayers & Storie- 
Masons .... 


.' 


77 


3-59 


64 


4-63 


23 


2-60 


Carpenters . . . 




105 


4-86 


175 


12-68 


109 


13-26 


Charwomen . . . 




140 


6-54 


64 


4-63 


14 


1-70 


Jewellers & Gold- 
smiths .... 


■ 


. . 


. . 


. . 


• • 


32 


3-90 


Labourers . , 




138 


6-44 


336 


24-34 


16 


1-95 


Laundresses , . 




79 


3-65 


77 


5-58 


, , 


, , 


Mechanics . . . 




60 


2-80 


63 


4-56 


74 


9- 


Policemen . . . 




18 


•84 


43 


3-21 


24 


3- 


Porters .... 




154 


7-19 


55 


3-98 


50 


6- 


Shoemakers . . . 




152 


7-10 


47 


• 3-52 


82 


10' 


Smiths .... 




69 


3-41 


75 


5-63 


58 


7-07 


Servants & House- 
keepers .... 


1 
i 


292 


13-64 


77 


5-57 


24 


2-92 


Sempstresses 




38 


1-73 


15 


1-08 


16 


2- 


Stablemen, Ostlers, 
Cabmen, &c. . . 




535 


25- 


90 


6-53 


36 


4-40 


Tailors .... 




97 


4 '53 


48 


3-27 


120 


14-63 


Widows & Mothers 
only 


I 


26 


1-21 


11 


•79 


16 


2- 


Apothecary . . . 




1 


" 


. , 




• . 




Bakers .... 




23 




8 




10 




Butchers .... 




18 




1 




8 




Clerks & Pew-openers 




11 




9 




6 




Chimney Sweeps 




3 




4 




2 




Greengrocers. . . 




9 




6 




15 




Gardeners . . . 




2 




24 




. 




Hawkers & Street- 


• 


9 




2 




12 




Venders .... 


. 7-47 


>10- 


>15-37 


Hairdressers . . 




5 




9 




7 




Horse-Dealer . . 




, , 




• • 




1 




Letter-Carriers . . 




2 




2 




2 




Pensioners & Paupers 




2 




9 




• • 




Painters, &c. . . . 




33 




34 




17 




Saddlers .... 




33 




12 




7 




Soldiers & Sailors . 




6 




16 




. 




Shopmen .... 




3 


J 


4 




39 


■ 


2140 


100- 


1380 


100- 


820 


100' 



Note. — The National schools referred to in this Table are the five National 
schools in St. George's parish, two of which are situated in South-street, Grosvenor- 
square, two in Belgrave-street, Belgrave-square, and one at Knightsbrigde. The 
Infant schools are those of St. Mark's, and Farm-street, both situated near 
Grosvenor-square. The British and Foreign school is situated in Ship-yard, 
Wardour-street, Soho. 
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APPENDIX. 

Account of the several Schools supported wholly, or in part, by Charity in 
the three Parishes of St. George, St. James, and St. Anne Soho. 

I. St. George's United Bay-Schools of Industry and Instruction, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5.* — These schools, which originated in an endow- 
ment of the late Right Honourable General Stuart, became a National 
school in 1818, and was then divided into two schools, one of which is 
situated in South-street, Grosvenor-square, and the other in Belgrave- 
street, Belgrave-square. Each of these portions of the original school 
consists of a boys' school and a girls' school, conducted on the National 
system, and superintended by one master and one mistress ; works of 
industry form an essential part of the routine of the school business. 
Plain needle-work is executed by the girls ; a certain number of boys 
are instructed as tailors, who make all the clothes for the boys in the 
school. The boys' school in South-street contains 250 children, all 
of whom, except the younger portion of them, are clothed by General 
Stuart's endowment. The female school consists of 120, all of whom 
are clothed. The school in Belgrave-street contains 150 boys, and 90 
girls, who are clothed in like manner. 

Besides General Stuart's legacy, there are annual subscriptions and 
collections after sermons, which, together with the proceeds of the chil- 
dren's work, form the income ; they are under the management of the 
trustees of General Stuart's charity, and a board of managers elected by 
the subscribers. 

In the body of the Report, these are mentioned as being the first in 
point of discipline and cleanliness of the Day-schools which your Com- 
mittee have seen. They are strictly connected with the Established 
Church, and the rector of St. George's parish (being a subscriber) is, 
ex officio, vice-president. 

II. Knightsbridge National School for Boys and Girls, No. 6. 
— This school was established in 1821, in connection with Trinity 
Chapel, Knightsbridge, close to wliich it is situated. It is conducted on 
the National system, by one master and one mistress, who have 65Z. per 
annum, with a house, &c. It is supported entirely by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and contains at present 49 boys, and 21 girls. 

III. The Burlington Charity School for Girls, No. 7. — This 
school, which is in connection with the Established Church, was origi- 
nally instituted in 1699 for instructing 60 poor girls, whose parents could 
not aflford them any education, in reading and writing, and in the know- 
ledge of the Christian religion. The increase of subscribers, and conse- 
quent increase of funds, have enabled the trustees, from time to time, to 
augment the number of children to 110, which, is the number now in 
the school. The trustees resolved in 1834 to admit children from 8 to 
10 years of age, and to keep them until 15, giving the preference, first, to 
children of poor housekeepers having a legal settlement in the parish : 
secondly, children of lodgers having a legal settlement in the parish : 
thirdly, children of poor housekeepers, who, not having a legal settlement 
in the parish, have paid rates and taxes during a certain time : fourthly, 
children of lodgers who, not having a legal settlement in the arish, have 

* The figures to the N umbers in Table No. XX. 
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paid rates and taxes during a certain time. Each child must he recom 
mended by a subscriber, and is admitted, provided she is able to say the 
Creed, Lord's prayer, and ten Commandments, — was baptized in her in- 
fancy, and is free from disorder and infirmity. 

When she is sent to service, clothes are given to her, and if she has 
behaved well whilst in school, and brings a good character after one 
year's service, she receives a Bible and \l., and if she continues to 
behave well, receives another 11. at the end of the second year. 

The number of girls educated at this school, from 1699 to 1725, were 
350 ; and from 1725 to the present time, there have been wholly main- 
tained 1 859. 

This Charity possesses a large and spacious building, one of the best of 
its kind in this part of London. The school is conducted by a matron and 
schoolmistress, one of the parents of whom was brought up in this school, 
under the direction of the Rev. G. T. Andrewes, who takes great interest 
in the well-being of the school, and conducts it on his own system. 

IV. Archbishop Tenison's Grammar School, No. 11. — ^This school 
was founded in 1702 by Arclibishop Tenison, formerly rector of this 
parish, and is supported by a share of the pew-rents of the chapel 
in Regent-street, which bears his name. 

The foundation scholars are admitted (on the nomination of a trustee) 
at 9 years of age, are kept in the school 5 years, and are then 
assisted in procuring an apprenticeship. 40 boys are educated gratis, 
but they have no clothing or other advantage. 18 more are taken in by 
the master as oppidans; they are taught reading, writing, and arith- 
metic : the whole school has an appearance of something between that 
of a National and a good Middling Day-school under one master. The 
school-room is a lofty, spacious, well-ventilated chamber, and the whole 
building being new and well planned, has a good and comfortable 
appearance. 

V. The Offertory School, No. 8. — This school, containing 80 
boys, is supported by part of the collections at the sacrament in the 
church and chapels in St. James's parish, and is of course in strict con- 
nection with the National church, which the children attend as a body 
every morning in the week. Children are admitted from 7 to 10 years 
of age, and are instructed and clothed in a parochial school uniform 
until the age of 14. Assistance is also given towards apprenticing the 
most deserving boys. They must have been baptized in infancy, and 
preference is given when the baptism has taken place at the parish 
church. This school is carried on in a new building, not so spacious 
nor so well situated as those of the Burlington and Archbishop Teni- 
son's schools, but well ventilated and suited for its purpose. 

VL St. James's National Schools,'Noa. 17 and 18. — These schools 
were instituted in 1827, and are supported by voluntary donations and 
subscriptions ; they are open to all children between the ages of 7 and 14, 
on payment of Id. per week each ; the present number of scholars 
is 221 boys, and 132 girls, who are taught on the National system of 
mutual instruction. 

By way of reward, the first classes and monitors are also taught 
Scripture Geography, in explanation of the New Testament. The boys 
are also instructed in the History of England, the outlines of Greo- 
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graphy by the help of large maps, and how to apply the tables of weights 
and measures for the purposes of trade. 

The schools are constantly visited and inspected by the parochial 
clergy, besides the public examinations in May or June, and November. 
Every boy who has been at this school for 3 years, and leaves it, having 
completed the 12th year of his age with a good character, is entitled to 
a Bible and a half-sovereign on bringing a good character from the master 
whom he has served for 12 months complete, which rule also applies to 
the girls. 

There is a provident institution in these schools, in which weekly 
payments of Id. and upwards, are received from the children every 
Monday. These payments are returned after 3 months. When they 
amount to 6*., 6s. 6d. is paid in money, or 'Is, in useful clothing. 
There is also a system of fines adopted in these schools ; they never ex- 
ceed Sd. in amount, and are imposed at the discretion of the visitor. 

VII. St. James's Sunday and Evening Schools, Nos. 9 and 10. — These 
Sunday and Evening schools are intended chiefly for young persons of 
12 years old and upwards, who have passed through the above schools, 
or who, being engaged during the week in service, or instructed at that 
time in private establishments, are desirous of improving in religious 
knowledge, and spending the best part of the Lord's day in the service 
of God. No payment is received for their instruction. The boys meet 
every Sunday at the chapel in Berwick-street, and the girls in the 
school-room adjoining Archbishop Tenison's chapel ; both at half-past 
9 precisely. Those who are regular in attendance on the Lord's day, 
are admitted to receive instruction, in writing and other subjects, every 
Monday and Thursday evening, at the National school-rooms, if their 
parents desire it. 

VIII. Craven-street Chapel Schools, Nos. 15 and 16. — These schools 
are conducted on the British and Foreign system, under Craven chapel, in 
dark and by no means commodious apartments. They contain at present 
226 boys and 160 girls, who pay 2d. per week each, and an additional 
penny for writing. These payments, together with subscriptions and 
congregational collections in Craven chapel, form the support of the 
school. Judging from the number of entrances which take place in 
each year, the children in these schools must fluctuate as much as in 
a Common Day school, and consequently there can be little room for 
that moral improvement which is theobject of a charity school. Never- 
theless, the discipline is great, and, as in most British and Foreign 
schools, the children seem to enter with energy into the business of their 
own education. Although these schools belong to the Independent 
chapel, and are supported by subscriptions and collections from their 
congregation, they are not confined to children of parents belonging to 
any particular religious persuasion. It is probable, however, that the 
greater part of them are the children of persons who attend the chapel. 
There is a lending library attached to these schools, or at least to the 
Sunday school of the same congregation. 

IX. The ScotcH Church School, No. 14. — This school was founded 
in 1833, in connection with the Scotch Presbyterians, and is supported 
by public subscriptions and by collections in the Scotch church, 
Swallow- street, once a year. 
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The building in Swallow-street in which it is held, is very small and 
low, but it is better adapted to the purpose, and is much more cheerful 
and better lighted than the school-rooms under Craven chapel. The 
total number of children at present is 116 ; they are young, and the 
greater portion of them are girls. 

X. St. Anne's Parochial School, No. 1. — This school was founded in 
1699. It is supported by voluntary contributions, which have been 
allowed to accumulate, and by an endowment. The house in which it is 
established is a commodious building, containing apartments for the 
master and mistress, and shut out from the street by a court, in the 
manner of a hospital or college. It contains 100 boys and 50 girls, of 
whom the greater part are clothed in a charity costume; the boys' 
similar to those of St. George's, Hanover-square, and the girls' one of the 
neatest, though most decided, of its kind in London. The children are 
taught on the usual National-school system, and in so far, it may be 
called a National school, but the instruction is entirely gratuitous. This 
is on the whole a very good school, considering the poor and low 
neighbourhood in which it is situated, and is equal in neatness and 
order to the South-street National school. 

XI. Christian Benevolent Society's School, Skip-yard, No. 12. — This 
school was founded inl 793, and re-commenced in 1831. It is supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions, and is conducted on the British and 
Foreign system. There are at present 175 boys, who are admitted 
without any limitations as to sect, although the subscribers are, for the 
most part, Presbyterians. The children pay 3d. per week each, and 
receive no clothing or other advantages. The school-room is spacious 
and airy, and very different in appearance from those of endowed 
schools. 

Infant Schools. 

I. SI. Mark's, No. 3. — This school was founded in the year 1831, 
and is supported entirely by voluntary subscriptions. 1 1 is held in a very 
spacious and airy building at'the back of St. Mark's church ; there is a 
large court-yard, in which the children play, and, during summer, carry 
on their school business. The whole premises are separated from the 
street by a long archway, and the advantage of this retirement and 
freedom from disturbance is very beneficial. It contains at present 234 
scholars, who are taught strictly on Mr. Wilderspin's system, by a 
master and mistress, the latter occasionally taking the elder children 
into another room for needle-work. 

This school has a savings' bank for the elder children ; 50 money- 
boxes are provided, in which they put their savings, from Id. to 6rf. 
per week. Some of the children have had as much as 8^. or 10*. at 
once, and it is calculated that at the present time there are from bOs. to 
60s. in the boxes ; the money is given to them when they require any 
article of clothing, and occasionally something is added by the Sunday- 
school teachers. There is also a fund upon the same principle for the 
purchase of books, to which at this time 38 children and 1 1 parents are 
contributors. 

The following is a statement of the books thus purchased during the 
last half-year, from the 1st March to 1st September, 1838 : — 
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s. d. 
96 Prayer Books .... t 6 each. 
15 Prayer Books ....,, 1 6 

17 Prayer Books ....,,20,, 
11 Testaments ,,2 ,, 

18 Bibles ,,2 6,, 

9 Bibles ,,3 0,, 

13 Bibles ,,4 0,, 

Total . 179 

The beneficial effect of these funds has been shewn in the body of the 
Report. 

The children generally go from this school to St. George's National 
school ; one is in a great measure a nursery for the other, and in some 
degree managed by the same visitors, both belonging strictly to the Es- 
tablished Church. 

II. St. Peter's Infant School, No. 5. — This school bears the same rela- 
tion to the Belgrave National school which St. Mark's does to St. George's 
school in South-street, but is not on so extensive a scale. 

III. Infant School, Ranelagh-row, Milbank, No. 6. — This is usually 
called Mrs. Glynne's school, having been instituted, and being still 
chiefly supported, by that lady. It is held under a small Wesleyan 
chapel, in a room of sufficient size, but too low and dark for the purpose. 

The situation, however, of the school on the bank of the Thames, and 
in a retired country spot, gives it a more cheerful appearance than it 
would otherwise have. It contains 38 infants, who are the children of 
a small village congregation round a factory on that spot. It is con- 
ducted by one mistress, and receives children of all denominations, 
although, as is the case of most schools which are held under a chapel, 
the majority of the children are those of the congregation. 

IV. Farm-street Infant School, No. 4. — This school is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions, and is attached to no particular place 
of worship, though the master for many years past has been a Dissenter, 
and the school is chiefly attended by the children of Dissenters. The 
school is conducted on Mr. Wilderspin's system. The building is small, 
though, having been built on purpose for an infant school, it is commo- 
dious and well-ventilated ; it contains at present 153 children. 

V. St. James's Infant School, No. 1. — This school is in immediate con - 
nection with the St. James's National, and the St. James's Sunday and 
Evening schools. The scholars are taught on the usual plan by means 
of lessons, songs, cards, prints, bead-tables, &c. ; and those who are 
most forward, are formed at times into separate classes, and instructed 
by themselves : one child of a family is required to pay 2d. a week for 
instruction, two children 3d., and three id. On Sunday there is no 
attendance. The children are admitted at 2 years of age, and are pro- 
moted to the National schools at 7 or 8, according to the wishes of their 
parents, or the number of names on the register. This school forms 
part of the general system of Benevolent Institutions in St. James's 
parish, and is presumed to enjoy the advantages of its lending library, &c. 

It is proposed that when the district church in Berwick-street is com- 
leted, there shall be another Evening school for the children in the 
eastern part of the parish, and a third in Swallow-street for the children 
of the southern. 

VI. Craven Chapel Infant School, No.2. — ^This school is in connection 
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■with the Charity schools of Craven chapel (see No. VIII., page 473), 
and is held in a similar apartment under the chapel, by no means airy, or 
■well lighted. The children attending it belong to the same class as 
those in the two Charity schools before-mentioned. It is supported out 
of the same funds ■with them, and is a part of the Craven congregation 
system, in the same manner as the preceding Infant school, No. 5, is 
a part of the general Benevolent Institutions of St. James's parish. 

SuNDAT Schools. 

St. Mark's Sunday school, George-street. — This school is attached t( 
the District chapel of St. Mark's, and to the Infant school of the samt 
name, in the building belonging to -which it is held. It -was foundea 
in 1831, is under the superintendence and management of the clergy- 
man of St. Mark's, and of course belongs to the Established Church, 
though all children are received ■who are ■willing to conform to the regu- 
lations of the school, and to attend Divine Service. At present it has 
12 teachers, and 158 scholars, of whom 130 form the average at- 
tendance. 

Charlotte-street Chapel Sunday school. — Is attached to the chapel of 
that name, and is in connection ■with the Church of England. It is 
held under the same roof as the chapel and as the Girls' Day school, 
but in a separate room appropriated and fitted up for the purpose. It 
is entirely under the superintendence of the Rev. Dr. Dillon, the minis- 
ter of the chapel. It was founded in 1831, and contains at present 193 
scholars, of ■whom 72 attend Day schools also. 

Ranelagh-road Sunday school. — ^Was founded in the year 1827, and 
no-w contains 50 scholars, of ■whom 40 form the average attendance. 
They are instructed by 6 teachers. The school is held in the room 
under the Wesleyan chapel, which bears the same name, and ■with wliich 
it is connected ; but it admits children of all denominations. 

Gillingham-street Sunday school, — Was founded in 1836, is up- 
ported by private subscription, and consists at present of 1 1 teachers, 
■with 120 scholars, of whom 90 are said to attend Day schools also; and 
100 form the average attendance. It is in connection ■with the Inde- 
pendent congregation of the chapel bearing the same name. 

Shepherd' s-market Sunday school. — ^This school was founded in 1816, 
and is supported by private subscription. It contains at present 12 
teachers and 110 scholars, of whom 90 form the average attendance. It 
is in connection with the Independentr congregation of the chapel, in the 
vestry of which it is held. 

Robert-street Sunday school. — This school was founded in 1818, and 
is supported by public subscription. It consists at present of 20 
teachers, and 240 scholars, of whom about 170 form the average at- 
tendance. It could not be ascertained how many of these were attend- 
ing Day schools also. It is in connection with the Robert-street Inde- 
pendent chapel, but receives children of all denominations. 

Oxford-buildings Sunday school. — ^This school was founded in 1833, 
is connected with a congregation of Independents, and consists at present 
of 6 teachers and 80 scholars. 70 of the latter are said to attend Day 
schools also, and 40 form the average attendance. 

St. James's Sunday and Evening schools, — ^These schools, one for 
boys and one for girls, were founded in 1827. They are connected with 
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the Established Church, and are under the same superintendence as the 
National and Infant schools of the parish. The purpose for which they 
are instituted is to give young persons who have left the National schools, 
or who are engaged during the week-days in their various occupations, 
an opportunity of acquiring religious instruction. 

Those who attend them are permitted also to attend the Evening 
schools twice in the week gratuitously. When the Berwick-street 
chapel is completed, they will be accommodated in rooms appropriated 
to them. 

Craven Chapel Sunday schools. — These schools, one for boys and one 
for girls, were founded in 1825, in connection with Craven Independent 
chapel, of the general system of which they form a part. They are 
supported by congregational collections in that chapel, and by private 
subscription. They are held in the rooms under the chapel, which are 
sufficiently spacious in point of area, but are very low and dark. 

Scotch Church Sunday school. — This school was founded in the year 
1808, in connection with the Scotch Church, Swallow-street. It is held 
in the same room as the Day schools, somewhat differently arranged. 
It consists now of 14 teachers and 181 scholars ; out of which 120 form 
the average attendance, and 150 are said to attend Day schools also. 

Peter-street Sunday school. — This school was founded in 1817, and 
is in connection with theWesleyan chapel, in the body of which it is but 
indifferently accommodated. It contains at present 146 scholars ; 75 of 
whom form the average attendance, and 40 are said to attend Day 
schools also. 

St. Anne's Sunday school. — ^This school was founded in 1835, in con- 
nection with the Established Church, being the Sunday school of St. 
Anne's parish. It contains at present 10 teachers and 108 scholars, 80 
of whom form the average attendance. The number who attend Day 
schools also, could not be ascertained. It is supported by collections 
in the parish church. 

Crown-street Chapel Sunday school. — ^This school was founded in 

1823, and consists at present of 22 teachers, and 160 scholars; 78 of 
whom form the average attendance, and 40 are said to attend Day schools 
also. It is supported by public subscriptions, and belongs to the Inde- 
pendent congregation. 

Grafton-street Sunday school. — This school was founded in the year 
1818, in connection with the Baptist congregation of the above chapel. 
It has a lending library and a clothing fund attached to it, and cohsists 
of 22 teachers and 135 scholars, 110 of whom are said to form the 
average attendance. 

Chapel-street Sunday school. — ^This school was founded in the year 

1824, in connection with the Independent congregation of the chapel. It 
has a lending library and a benefit society attached to it, and contains 16 
teachers and 200 scholars, of whom 130 form the average attendance. 

Christian Benevolent Society's Sunday school. Ship-yard, Wardour- 
street, Soho. — This school was founded in 1813, in connection with the 
above society. It consists at present of 10 teachers and 104 scholars, 
50 of whom form the average attendance; 64 (12 boys and 52 girls) 
are said to attend Day schools likewise. The room in which it is held 
is the same as that in which the British and Foreign Day school is held, 
which is spacious and well ventilated. 



